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INHUMAN CRIMES IN ENGLAND. 



The revelations of the inhuman crimes perpetrated in England, 
made the other day hy the "Pall Mall Gazette," have given a pro- 
found shock to the moral sense of our whole country, and, as we 
know from the journals and correspondence now daily coming 
back upon us from all parts of Europe and from the United 
States, to the whole world. All eyes are fixed on London as the 
modern Babylon, full of all manner of iniquities, and it may be 
that in foreign capitals many are resting in the belief that the 
atrocities of London exceed in degree, if not also in kind, the 
offenses of any other city. 

It is unavoidable that, in a population of over four millions, 
our ofEenses should be greater, at least in multitude if not also in 
enormity, than the crimes of other and lesser centers of popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, it was only on Friday last, the 24th July, that 
I received from Boston a letter of ardent sympathy in the terrible 
work in which the "Pall Mall Gazette" is engaged, and invoking 
our help, when our labor at home is done, in a similar effort for 
the cleansing of Boston and New York. 

The writer of the letter very truly says that the example and 
influence of London demoralizes the world, not only by reason of 
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its vastness, but also because it is, like Eome of old, the certera 
gentium — for the foul streams of all nations flow into it. There 
are quarters of London inhabited by aliens of all nations which 
for profligacy and all manner of evil are proverbial. 1 do not 
say this to throw off our own shame, which is too black and burn- 
ing to be shifted from ourselves. I have no care to ask what 
revelations might easily be made in Paris, in Vienna, or in Naples. 
We are black enough, and guilty enough, in London to confine 
my thoughts to London alone. 

You may wish to learn whether these enormities were not 
already known, and, if known, why they were not long ago 
exposed. The answer, I believe, is this : They were known as 
forms are seen in the dark. We were sure of their existence. 
Here and there terrible cases came before our courts or were dealt 
with in private. The state of our streets at night gradually 
awakened attention and caused remonstrance. The efforts to 
check these evils were partial and intermittent. The extent of the 
immoral world in the midst of us was altogether unrecognized; 
its organization and systematic purveying and its almost ubiq- 
uitous activity were not only not ascertained but not even sus- 
pected ; and, when suspected, were treated as incredible. Except- 
ing only those whose professions and duties brought them into 
immediate contact with the terrible realities of life, the greater 
part of the upper and governing classes of England in London 
were more or less living in a fools' paradise. Our newspaper press 
has been, happily, singularly guarded and pure. In social life such 
subjects are seldom if ever mentioned. Many men may have 
known of them, but the great multitude of women have lived and 
died without any knowledge of what passes in the very streets in 
which they dwell. Under the shelter of this unconsciousness 
every form of evil is multiplied. 

I will not ask whether our state is worse at this day than it was 
in 1820 or 1830, which was a period of extraordinary and bare- 
faced wickedness. It is enough to say that, with the rapid increase 
of the population in London, a steady relaxation of all social and 
moral authority and a perceptible breaking up of the domestic 
life of the people have continually grown upon us. 

At length, the knowledge of these terrible iniquities forced 
itself upon our attention, and in 1881 a commission took evidence 
and reported on the immoralities in London, and especially on the 
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traffic in young girls between London and the Continent. The 
revelations of that report fall little short of the revelations of the 
"Pall Mall Gazette." But a blue book is read by few, and, except 
to those concerned — I may say to experts on the subject — the 
report of the commission has remained almost unknown. I have 
never so much as seen it. A bill founded on it, and intended to 
check these immoral practices, was introduced into the House of 
Lords. It was much opposed and weakened, and, finally, for 
want of time, it was dropped. The bill was again introduced in 
the following year, and with the same result. Once more, in 
1884, it was discussed, and again suffered to drop. In the session 
of the present year, 1885, it passed the House of Lords, weakened 
to such a point as to afford protection only to girls of fifteen years 
of age. The bill reached the House of Commons. As usual, it 
encountered considerable opposition, and, finally, was talked out 
on a Wednesday, on which day the House rises at six o'clock. 
It then seemed as if all hope of protection was thrown over to 
1886. That is to say, five long years, still with uncertain result, 
have been wasted over a measure for which the vital necessity to 
the moral life of England ought to have obtained a peremptory 
and prompt legislation. 

This heartless delay, full of fatal consequences of demoraliza- 
tion and wreck and ruin to the innocent, the helpless of our people, 
justly aroused the indignation of those to whom justice and mercy 
are more dear than the redistribution of seats or the disfranchise- 
ment for medical relief. Prompted — I might say stung — by an in- 
dignant impatience, the editor of the " Pall Mall Gazette," and other 
like-minded men, defying all antagonists, entered upon their warfare 
against the dominion of cruelty and lust. I have said elsewhere, 
that many of those who profoundly sympathize in the motives 
which induced the " Pall Mall Gazette " to take up the question 
might have desired its modes and expressions to have been revised 
and chastened; but that in such a matter of moral life and death, 
and above all, when the obloquy and calumny of the bad, and 
hasty and shortsighted censures of some good men, were heaped 
upon those who entered the furnace to save souls, I should hold 
it to be not only ungenerous, but cowardly and cruel, not to stand 
between the handful of men who, for the moral life of England, 
dared this courageous action, and the whole world of their censors. 
The substance of this action is intrinsically just and merciful. 
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The incidental evils that may arise are of a lower order, and de- 
pend upon the use or the abuse which individuals may make of 
these terrible revelations. 

I believe that I am correct in saying that in all the States of 
the Union laws far more stringent and adequate exist for the 
punishment and the repression of criminal vice. 

In many of the States the punishment for rape is still death. 
Seduction is punished by five long terms of imprisonment. Young 
girls, in the eye of the law, are infants until they are 18, and, 
in some States, until they are 21 years of age. The punishment 
for inveigling, or enticing, or decoying for immoral purposes, 
by fine or by imprisonment, is justly severe. On the continent 
of Europe, in like manner, girls are regarded as infants before the 
law until the age of 18. In England such offenses against a 
girl of 13 are felony ; above 13 they are treated only as a misde- 
meanor. 

By our present legal code a girl cannot give her consent to 
marriage before the age of 21, but she is regarded as capable 
of consenting to her own ruin at the age of 13 years. The man 
who marries her before 21 is punishable by law. The man who 
ruins a child of 13 escapes with impunity. She may ruin herself 
at 13, but cannot marry, for defect of consent, till 21. If any one 
should know that his dog or his cat were detained in any house, 
the police, with all expedition, could search for his property. 
But if he knew that his child were detained in the house, neither 
he nor the police could enter it. His only remedy would be by 
writ of habeas corpus, which could not be obtained for many hours, 
and perhaps for days ; but the ruin of his child might be at any 
moment. Once more I say, children of 13, and all girls above that 
age, are supposed to be free agents, and capable of consenting to 
their own ruin ; thus he who ruins them for life escapes with im- 
punity, on the rule " Volenti nonfit injuria." It has been therefore 
solemnly argued, by men who have great legal reputation, that the 
abominable and inhuman trade of the procurer and the procuress 
cannot be punishable at law, because the end to which their hid- 
eous traffic is directed is not illegal. Here we have another legal 
dictum : the accomplices are not punishable because the principals 
are within the rights of their liberty. 

I have even heard this question asked : " Would you punish 
the postboy who drives a runaway couple to Gretna Green ? " Such 
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is the levity with which this subject has hitherto been treated, even 
by men who have a reputation to lose. 

The moral sense of this country has been profoundly aroused. 
Our public newspapers in the provinces, without number, have 
written with great ardor and indignation, and forty-one public 
meetings in such places as parts of London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Sheffield have been held. In thirteen days the immense press- 
ure brought to bear upon the Government has compelled it to 
promise that the Criminal Law Amendment bill shall pass into the 
statute book before Parliament is prorogued. If it were to be de- 
feated by any of the means which have wasted the last few years, 
no one can foresee what might be the popular excitement and the 
indignation in the country. Most assuredly at the next general 
election, when 2,000,000 new voters, chiefly the fathers and sons 
of the working-classes, shall appear at polling booths, all those 
who have obstructed the bill to protect the children and the girls 
of this country will meet with no toleration. 

To-morrow night the Criminal Law Amendment bill will be 
discussed. A multitude of amendments to weaken its reach and 
its effect are already on the notice. On the other hand, amend- 
ments will be proposed directed to the four points touched on 
above ; viz., first, the raising of the age from 15 to 16, or possibly 
to 17 ; secondly, the providing of an effective power of search in all 
houses where there is reason to believe any child or girl under age 
may be detained ; thirdly, stringent and effectual powers to arrest 
and punish the perpetrators of this inhuman traffic ; and fourthly, 
to equalize the penalties of solicitation, whether by man or by 
woman, thereby giving equal protection to both. Such are the 
chief points for which we are contending. 

It will be remembered that the editor of the " Pall Mall Gazette " 
offered to submit the evidence that he had collected, in proof of 
the statements that he had made to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., and myself. To 
these was afterward added Mr. Beid, M.P. and Queen's Counsel. 
After four protracted sittings, the following judgment was unani- 
mously framed and signed : 

"We have been requested to investigate the truth of the state- 
ments contained in the ' Pall Mall Gazette ' of the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
10th of July, 1885, under the title of < The Report of our Secret 
Commission.' 
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" In doing so, we decided from the first to exclude any inquiry 
into charges against particular men or classes of men, or into the 
conduct of the police officers. We have strictly confined ourselves 
to inquiring into the system of criminal vice described in that 
report. 

" After carefully sifting the evidence of witnesses, and the ma- 
terials before us, and without guaranteeing the accuracy of every 
particular, we are satisfied that, taken as a whole, the statements 
in the 'Pall Mall Gazette' on this question are substantially true." 

Henry Edwabd, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 



